KING EDWARD’S CAPTIVE. 


[ORIGINAL ] 
LABOR. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


In all this enginery of worlds, 
Where labor ’s mandate reigns, 
All work their own appointed tasks, 

And man alone complains. — 
The trees fret not in sullen gloom 
About the work to bud and bloom. 


Then out upon the coward souls 
Who cant, and whine, and grieve, 

About the work supposed to be 
Entailed by Mother Eve. 

The talents given to our trust, 

Less worn by use, will idly rust. 


That proverb, proved oft and again 
Since firat the world began, 
‘¢ Satan will find some mischief still 
For every idle man,” 
Is true as when its golden rule 
We conned in primer-books at school. 


The ready hand that freely does 
Whate’er it finds to do; 

The willing heart inspired with zeal, 
With will and purpose, too, 

Will to this work a glad heart bring, 

And as he labors cheerily sing. 


Then God be thanked for labor, 
For weariness and toil! 
Tis the life-giving wine of life, 
The healing balm, and ofl 
That makes creation’s wheels go round 
With merry clang and cheery sound. 


(ORIGINAL.] 


KING EDWARD'S CAPTIVE. 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Her cheek had the pale, pearly pink 

Of sea shells, the world's sweetest tint, as though 

She lived, one half might deem, on roses sopped 

In silver dew.—Bal.ey’s FEsrvs. 

Wirtntn a room of the grand old castle of 
Windsor, scated near the glowing fire, was a lady 
of matronly form, clothed in the sable robes of 
widowhood. 
widowed, mourned the death of her hushand, the 
Prince of Wales, familiarly known as Edward 
the Black Prince. 

In early youth the princess had been known 
as “the fair maid of Kent;” since those early 
days she had loved, wedded and buried Sir John 
Holland, then listening to the suit of her cousin 
Edward, she became his wife, and the Princess of 
Wales. But the relentless death-angel had again 
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The Princess of Wales, twice | 
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entered her home, placing his cold hand upon the 
brow of the prince, and the tears of the nation 
were mingled with those of the princess, so bit- 
terly did they bewail the loss of so good and kind 
@ prince as Edward. 

Near the princess was seated her daughter 
Maude, Lady Courteny, also a widow; and as 
the princess had been called “ the fair maid of 
Kent,” Lady Courteny was called the most lovely 
woman in England, the beauty of the court. 
Her sable robes contrasted well with the pearly 
whiteness of her skin, and the bloom upon her 
cheek was like the most delicate tint of the nau- 
tilus; costly jewels sparkled upon the snowy 
hand shading her eyes from the glow of the fire 
near which she was seated. 

‘‘Maude, my daughter?” The princess’s 
voice was very sweet, expressive of tho deep love 
she bore the beautifal Maude. 

“Sweet mother, thy pleasure ?”’ 

“As thou well know’st, fair daughter, I have 
been much engaged of late; the interests of my 
son, my Richard, demanded my time and atten- 
tion, who now, an’ it please God, will one day 
be king of the realm. This is why I have not 
spent the time with thee I would so gladly have 
done. Hast been much alone, my daughter ?”’ 

Gradually the rose-tint spread over the face 
and throat of the youthful Lady Courteny, while 
over her beautiful eyes the lashes drooped till 
their heavy fringe rested upon the crimson of her 
cheek. ‘ 

“ At first I was, my mother.” 

‘At first thou wast; but of late, Maude, the 
king tells me of his prisoner, the Count de St. 
Pol, that he is thy companion in my absence. 
Is’t so, my daughter ?”’ 

‘Even so, my mother.” 

_ And thy mother hears it first from other lips 
than thine.” 

The sweet voice of the princess was very sad, 
and Maude, raising her downcast eyes, and 
kneeling before her mother, said : 

“Thy pardon, dearest mother; I have not 
thought the matter deserving thine attention. 
The Count de St. Pol is a prisoner, and lonely. 
This is all I have to tell.” 

‘In truth, Maude, is’t really all ?”’ 

“In solemn truth, my mother.” 

“Bat this Frenchman,the Count de St. Pol, is 
of anoblerace. Is he fine-looking, Maude ? ev? 

“Yes, mother.” 

“And noble-hearted as he is noble-looking ?” 

‘* Yes, mother.” 

“ And thou lov’st him, Mande ?”’ 

“ Mother !” 

“Tell me, Maude.” 
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But Maude was weeping bitterly. She had 
never acknowledged, even to herself, that she 
loved the prisoner whose prison was the beautiful 
castle of Windsor. He had not asked her for 
her love, and though she now realized that she 
had given it to the strgnger, she could not force 
herself to confess it, even to the mother so 
beloved. 

“ There is little need of words, Maude; but 
the king had fears. He does not wish thee to 
meet the count as thou hast done. Wilt remem- 
ber?”’ Kissing the flushed cheek of her daughter, 
the princess left the apartment. 


CHAPTER II. 


I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

In another apartment of the castle the noble 
prisoner, the Count de St. Pol, impatiently 
awaited the hour when he had so often found 
Lady Conrteny alone. When he had been taken 
to the presence of the king, his majesty had said: 

“ Thou art our prisoner, but itis not our inten- 
tion to confine thee in a dungeon. Give us thy 
word of honor as a trae knight, that thou wilt 
take no advantage of our clemency, and thou art 
at liberty to go about the castle at will.” 

The Count de St. Pol pledged his knightly 
word that no advantage should be taken of this 
clemency on the part of his majesty the king. It 
was not long ere the noble prisoner made the ac- 
quaintance of the far-famed beauty of the court, 
Lady Courteny, and the acquaintance had blos- 
somed into friendship, and the friendship ripened 
into love, ere the attention of the Princess of 
Wales had been called to it. As before stated, 
she had been much engaged, as her young son 
Richard was to be acknowledged as his grand- 
fathor’s successor to the crown. 

The count had been taken prisoner at Ligne, 
and had been at first impatient to return to his 
estates in Lorraine, till love also bound him cap- 
tive, and in the fascinations of Lady Courteny’s 
society the chains he wore were wreathed with 
perpetual roses. His love had been silent as yet, 
fearing the interest the lovely Maude felt in him 
was only on account of his loneliness. 


Lady Courteny was very still; her head, with 
its golden crown of softest braids, rested on one 
hand, while the other toyed with the jewels 
sparkling in her girdle. They were very costly, 
their glitter had caused Maude Holland to be- 
come Lady Courteny ata very early age. She 
was musing on the words of her mother. She 
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knew herself to be a petted favorite of King. 
Edward's; she knew also that if the stern man- 
date had passed his lips that she should meet his 
prisoner no more, it must be even as he willed it ; . 
and as the Count de St. Pol entered her pres- 
ence, her cheeks were gemmed with tears. The 
prisoner was fine looking; Lady Courteny 
thought she had never seen him look so noble as 
when he came and seated himself at her feet. 

“ Have thy sweet lips no welcome for me, lady ? 
I dare not linger in thy presence without the 
words of welcome thou art wont to speak.” 

The liquid gems sparkled now upon the velvet 
of her robe. 

“Nay, answer not, sweet lady, if thou’rt sad. 
Now I will retire ; on the morrow thy smiles will 
welcome me as of old.” 

‘“‘T can bid thee no kinder welcome then than 
now.” 

“Ha, what say’st thou? Art weary of my 
coming? If so, I sue no more for welcome, 
though my heart break in its sad loneliness.” 

The downcast eyes of the lady were raised, as 
she said, ‘“‘ Then thou wouldst be lonely ?” 

“Canst ask the question, Lady Courteny ? 
Is not thy presence to me what the sunlight is to 
the prisoner in the dungeon, only dearer than 
ever the brightest ray of sunlight could be, had 
the prisoner been shut out from the light of day 
for years? I also am a prisoner, but thou hast 
made the captive’s life like some bright dream of 
heaven, thyself the brightest angel there. Far 
away from here, lady, in the province of Lor- 
raine, I have a home, sunny and beautiful. 
When I am a prisoner no longer, be the angel of 
that home. Wilt thou be my wife, Lady 
Courteny ?” | 

The rose-tint had faded quite away from the 
fair face of the lady, but she said, in a clear, firm 
voice: 

“Had the noble Count de St. Pol asked this 
but yesterday I had not said him nay.” 

“But yesterday! What can have chanced 
since yesterday, that Lady Courteny would say 
me nay to-day ?” 

“Tt is the pleasure of his majesty the king that 
the Count de St. Pol spend these twilight hours 
in other society than that of Lady Courteny’s.” 

‘‘ But thou lovest me, Lady Courteny, only tell 
me this ?” 

She turned her face away that he should not 
see how wholly, how entirely ho was loved, 
saying : 

“‘] have passed many pleasant hours with the 
Count de St. Pol.” 

“ Will it pain thy gentle heart to mect him no 
more save in the dance, or at the tournament ?”’ 
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The lady answered not, but a shower of tears 
relieved her, and as the count pressed ner w us 
heart, he whispered, “I need not waste words, 
sweet Maude; I ask no truer love than thine.” 

The twilight faded, the darkness gathered 
around them. All the bright jewels in her dia- 
dem rested upon the brow of night, ere the 
Count de St. Pol and Lady Courteny parted, 
happy in the sweet consciousness of their mutual 
love. The love filling their hearts was no pass- 
ing fancy ; Lady Courteny, though a widow, had 
never loved. Her hand had been bestowed upon 
Lord Courteny by her father when she was a mere 
child, and since the death of her husband, she 
had shown no favor to any of the noble suitors 
for her hand. She had never loved before; she 
could neverl ove again. Where once her love was 
given, it was given forever, and she promised 
that though she might not give her hand where 
her heart was already bestowed, the hand should 
never be given to another. 

Lady Courteny was also the first love of the 
count. He had known many sweet fancies, but 
never loved till he had met Lady Courteny; and 
now that the mandate had passed that they must 
meet no more as they had met, each knew the 
strencth of the love they bore the other. They 
also knew how hopeless was this love ; for it had 
long been a favorite plan of King Edward’s to 
unite the fortunes of Harry Hereford, his nephew, 
of Lancaster, and Lady Courteny. 


CHAPTER III. 


The earth is bright, 
And TI am earthy, 60 I love it well; 
Though heaven is holier, and full of light, 
Yet I am frail, and with frail things would dwell. 
Mrs. JUDSON. 

Tutrty miles from London, in the county of 
Essex, at Castle Pleshy, Lady Mary de Bohun 
resided with her sister, Eleanor, Countess of 
Buckingham. Lady Mary was both young and 
beautiful. Younger by some years than Lady 
Courteny, the two, bearing not the slightest re- 
semblance to each other, were very beautiful. 
Lady Courteny’s beauty was that of the fair, 
stately lily ; Lady Mary’s that of the fresh-blown 
rose. Lady Courteny was calm, a perfect wo- 
man; Lady Mary, restless, impatient, childlike 
in every word and thought, wholly dependent 
upon those around her. 

This suited the purpose of the Earl of Buck- 
ingham, for the countess and Lady Mary were 
the sole heirs of their father, Humphrey, Earl of 
Hereford, who had been one of the greatest lords 
and landholders in the country, and while Lady 
Mary remained unmarried, the Earl of Bucking- 


ham enjoyed the whole of this immense 
fortune. 

Upon the death of the Earl of Hereford, he 
had taken the young girl to Castle Pleshy, and 
secretly resolved that she should never marry. 
At the time of which we write, Lady Mary had 
just completed her fifteenth year. She was seated 
at the feet of her confessor, listening eagerly to 
the words falling from the good father’s lips. — 
At length he spoke no more, and the young girl 
said, eagerly : 

“ Good father, dost know I have no wish to re- 
tire from the world thus early in life? I really do 
not know what life is, yet.”’ 

‘‘T know thou dost not, sweet child. It is 
what I would fain save thee from knowing by 
thine own experience. But I can tell’thee wha 
life is. Itis a weary way, full of trials, temptt- 
tions, tears ; full of vanities, leading the young — 
heart astray, satisfying not, yielding less of 
pleasure than of pain. Such is the life upon 
which thou wouldst so thoughtlessly enter ; such 
the life I would save thee from.” 

‘‘ But, good father, Eleanor, my sister, has tried 
this life—she has not found it so full of trials and 
tears—she is very happy.” 

“Yes, child, but the countess has only trod a 
little way on life’s journey; she may bo happy 
now, but she has formed ties only tbe severed. 
Sooner or later a guest unbidden and unwelcome 
will enter her home, bearing away in his cold 
embrace the form of some loved one dearer even 
than life. She has a husband she loves. As the 
years roll on, one or the other will be left alone. 
She has children, perhaps even now the grave 
waits to receive the little forms in which her 
very life seems bound up.” 

Lady Mary shivered as Father Henri pictured 
out the gloomy thoughts she had listened to; but 
rising above the momentary depression, she said, 
sweetly :. 

“ But I think that were I in Eleanor’s situa- 
tion, I would rather think of little Anne and 
Guy in heaven, than never to have known their 
sweet love.” 

“ Hush, child! Thou canst not place thyself 
in the countess’s situation. Thou art very young, 
good friends of thine think it is for thy temporal, 
as well as spiritual good, to renounce the follies 
and vanities of the world, and enter the convent 
of St. Clare; there to devote the remaining years 
of thine earthly pilgrimage to the service of thy 
Maker. Again Lask, art willing to renounce all 
this, and live a holy life, free from spot or 
blemish ?” 

‘“¢T fear I could not live such a life, even in the 
convent. Now don’t look grave, good father, 
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as thou dost sometimes; but I don’t feel holy, 
yet. Ihave a much greater desire to go to Lon- 
don, to see something of life, and the world, 
than I have to enter the convent.” 

Father Henri raised his eyes heavenward, 
clasped his long, bony fingers together, and Lady 
Mary knew at once that her light remarks were 
considered almost as blasphemy. She dared not 
speak again till the father bent his cold, gray 
eyes upon her, then in the stillness of ‘the sum- 
mer afternoon, her voice so clear and sweet was 
heard, as she said: 

“ Father Henri, I know thou canst but think 
me very sinful—I know myself that I am sinful ; 
but, good father, { cannot think it a sin that I 
should wish to enjoy this beautiful world in which 
we are placed. I promise to ponder well what 
tlioy hast told me. Thou wilt not refuse thy 
blessing, father ?”’ 

Thus gaid the maiden, kneeling at the feet of 
the confessor; but she was young and happy— 
one of those on whom care rests lightly—she 
supposed Father Henri thought it a duty to warn 
her of the temptations waiting to assail her as 
she entered upon the theatre of life; that this 
duty done, the decision rested with her. Not so 
thought Father Henri and the Earl of Buck- 
ingham ; but fearing she would weary of the long 
conversations@yith the priest, they brought from 
the convent two nuns, well-trained in the duties 
of their religion, to ‘be in constant attendance 
on the young heiress, sisters Agathe and Mad- 
eline. Sister Agathe was the elder of the two, 
and to Madeline Lady Mary attached herself at 
once, never thinking for what purpose they were 
there. Leaving the maiden thus attended, we 
will turn our attention to the youthful widow, 
and again imagine ourselves within the castle of 
Windsor, taking note of passing events as the 
reign of Edward the Third draws near its close. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Press me not, heseech you, s0; 
There is no tongue that moves, none, none i’ th’ world, 
So soon as yours, could win me.—SHAKSPEARE. 

Many times had King Edward offered his pris- 
oner to the King of France, in exchange for the 
valiant Captal de Bach; but the King of France 
would not consent to this exchange, and the 
Count de St. Pol was still a prisoner at Windsor. 
The Princess of Wales had become deeply in- 
terested in the Countde St. Pol. Has interesting 
manners, his loneliness, his deep love for her 
daughter, all caused her to look upon his suit 
with favor, as did the knowledge of the deep love 
her daughter bore him. She had sought the 
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} presence of her royal father-in-law for the pur- 


pose of again asking his consent to the betrothal 
of the count and Lady Courteny. 

“Fair princess, thou’rt welcome. Where is 
thy gentle daughter, that she comes not with thee 
to our presence ?” 

The princess breathed a low, soft sigh, as she 
answered : 

““My gentle Maude is very sad. I fear me 
that the sunny smiles have fled from her sweet 
lips forever ; she is very quiet and grave of late. 
The thought of a marriage with Harry Hereford 
is far from being pleasant to her. Poor child! 
it grieves me to see her unhappy.” 

“IT wonder not, fair daughter. Foolish child ! 
There is not a more noble-looking youth among 
the courtiers than my nephew of Hereford, Der- 
by and Lancaster, an’ it is good looks she waits 
for she must be hard to please.” 

“Sire, Ihave often heard my daughter com- 
ment on the beauty of Harry Hereford’s person, 
and the grace of his manners; bat thou knowest 
my Maude has given her heart to thy noble pris- 
oner; her hand she would give where her heart 
has gone before, or to none other.” 

““ Thou plead’st well, fair daughter; but plead 
no more, for methinks thy sire and king has not 
the iron will of his youth ; in refusing the gentle 
pleadings of thy voice, it almost seems that I am 
grieving my lost Edward. No other voice has 
power to move me as thou hast done; not even 
that of the gentle Maude herself.” 

‘I plead no more, an’ thou bidst me bb silent ; 
but, kind father, thy nephew of Lancaster loves 
not my Mande with such a love as the Count de 
St. Po] lavishes upon her. She is the light of his 
eyes, the darling of his fond heart.” 

“Say no more, fair daughter ; there shall be a 
tournament, thy daughter Queen of Beauty, as 
is her right; if the count bend his head before 
her for the victor’s wreath, I care not if he greet 
her as his betrothed. If my young favorite, I 
only command that she think of him with more 
favor than she hath heretofore shown. Should 
the count be victor of the day he shall be at 
liberty to cross the channel and remain in France 
for the space of one year. Thus will ho have 
an opportunity to procure the price of his ran- 
som. If hereturn not, thy daughter will be 
satisfied of his unworthiness, and be content to 
wed our noble nephew of Lancaster.” 

“Thanks, sire, thou’rt over kind. The count 
will be the victor, for his heart will be in it, while 
gay, careless Harry Hereford has little to lose, 
save the victor’s wreath.” 

And she said truth. No burden of care rested 
heavily upon the heart of Harry Hereford. Am- 
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bition as yet slumbered quietly in the breast of 


the youth whose manhood was to call him to the 


throne, to crown him King of England. Ambi- 
tion slumbered, gentle hands had touched the 


chords of his life’s harp, awakening melodies 


unheard before, and those gentle hands were not 


Lady Courteny’s. 


With Lady Courteny he had never pressed his 
suit ; no smiles were banished from his lips that 
she listened not to it, for another than the beauty 
of the court reigned queen in the heart of Henry 


of Hereford, Derby and Lancaster. But though 
a matter of small import to him that Lady 
Courteny had as yet refused his offered hand, it 
was a matter of grave importance to his father, 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

He had sometimes thought his son too gay and 
careless, and had looked forward to a marriage 
with -Lady Courteny as almost certain. Her 
quiet dignity would, he thought, temper the ex- 
uberant spirits of his son, and the heart of the 
Duke of Lancaster was set upon the match, 
quite as much as that of his brother the king. 


CHAPTER V. 


And had he not long read 
Her heart’s hushed secret In the soft, dark eye, 
Lighted at bis approach, and on the cheek, 
Coloring all crimson at his lightest look? 
Miss LANDOR. 

WALKING upon a terrace without Castle 
Pleshy, Lady Mary de Bohun and Sister Made- 
line were conversing earnestly. 

““ How happy I have been since blessed with 
thy sweet company! I should be quite happy if 
thou wert always to Le my companion. Shouldn’t 
thou be happy, too ?”” 

“ As happy as I could well be away from the 
convent. There alone can I be entirely happy, 
for only there can I devote myself wholly to the 
service of the church.” 

Sister Madeline’s eyes were raised as Lady 
Mary had so often seen Father Henri’s, while an 
expression of sweet content ae upon her 
childish fcaiures. 

**Didst ever love the world as I do, Sister 
Madeline ?” 

“* Yes, till I entered the convent my life was a 
succession of gaieties. I have tasted the pleas- 
ures of the world and learned to see their folly ; 
pure happiness is to be found only in the sweet 
seclusion of the cloister.” 

‘‘ But, Sister Madeline, thy home; surely thou 
must pine for the loved ones there—for the looks 


of love—the many little acts, telling thee each 


day, and many times each day, that thou wast 
one of the dearest there?” 


“T pine for nothing I have lost. Mary Mother 
and her son Jesus are all that I have need of.”’ 

Such conversations were of daily occurrence. 
Lady Mary was interested, for she loved the 
young nun. The beautiful holiness and rest of 
a life spent in the convent of St. Clare were 
among the pictures daily presented to her mind, . 
and the gay, light-hearted Lady Mary changed 
from the laughter-loving sprite of other days, to 
the pensive, thoughtfal maiden, thinking often 
that it must be her duty to enter the convent, 
though she had thought so much of a life so 
different. 

Often in her childhood, the nephew of the Earl 
of Buckingham, young Harry Hereford, had 
come with his father, Duke John, to Pleshy. 
The last time he was there, she had stepped from 
the fairy land of childhood, into the world of 
realities. A child no longer, yet scarce a wo- 
man, like a flower just unfolding to the light, 
Lady Mary was bursting into womanhood, and 
unknown to herself, the maiden had touched 
chords in the heart of the youth, the music of 
which still lingered, about him as he thought of 
the maiden whose blushing check had told the 
tale of a love she knew not the existence of. 

Since his return to Windsor, she had heard 
rumors of the marriage long-talked of at court, 
that of Henry of Lancaster and the beauty of 
the court, Lady Courteny. She was unable to 
define her feelings; but she was conscious of 
pain when this was mentioned in her presence— 
conscious that shadows seemed gathering around, 
even when the mid-day sun cast its warmest rays 
upon her—conscious that Harry would come no 
more to Pleshy as hehad done, free, light-hearted, 
careless. A stately lady, the Queen of Beauty, 
even where all were beautiful, would claim the 
place beside him as her right, and he would 
guard her happiness as tenderly as the Earl of 
Buckingham guarded her sister Eleanor’s. She 
did not think it strange that Harry should love 
the beautiful lady of whom she had heard so 
much, she only wished herself as beautiful. 


The tournament was over; the victor had 
knelt at the feet of the Queen of Beauty, and as 
she had crowned him with the victor’s wreath, 
she whispered : 

“ Thou hast fairly won the hand that crowns 
thee.” 

And as he kissed the hand, he said, in tones 
as low: 

‘“‘ My beautiful—my own!’ 

Thus was the Count de St. Pol betrothed to 
the fair Lady Courteny. But those were whis- 
pered words, heard only by themselves, and few 
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of the noble lords and ladies there assembled 
dreamed that Lady Courteny crowned her lover 
when she crowned the victor of the tournament. 
All this had passed, and the Count de St. Pol 
was the acknowledged lover of Lady Courteny. 

For a time the Duke of Lancaster looked 
coldly upon her that she should thus openly de- 
clare her preference for a foreign count, to one so 
nearly allied to royalty as his son, Henry of 
Hereford, Derby and Lancaster ; but now that the 
king looked upon he; love with favor, she cared 
not if all the world frowned upon her, for he 
alone had power to influence her happiness. 

But his days were fast drawing to a close, and 
in the year of our Lord 1377, the vigil of St. 
John the Baptist, Edward the Third departed 
this life. England was in deep mourning. His 
reign had been long, and to use the words of 
Hume, “ Edward himself was a prince of great 
capacity, not governed by favorites, nor led 
astray by any unruly passion, sensible that 
nothing could be more essential to his interests, 
than to keep on good terms with his people.” 

What wonder then that the nation mourned 
the loss of Edward the Third? Immediately the 
passes were closed, that no one might leave the 
kingdom and carry the tidings of their loss to 
France. They did not wish that the death of the 
king should be known there, till the government 
of the kingdom should be settled. A grand pro- 
cession followed the body of Edward the Third 
to Westminster, where they buried him by the 
side of his lady the queen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* She is a woman —therefore may be wooed; 
She is 8 woman—therefore may be won. »! 

Time passed, the young Richard had been 
crowned at Westminster—being only in his 
eleventh year; the accomplished Sir Guiscard 
d’Angle was made his tutor, while the govern- 
ment of the kingdom rested on the Duke of Lan- 
caster. Ho had now forgiven Lady Courteny 
the slight she had given his family, for she was 
the favorite sister of the king ; the acknowledged 
beauty of the court, and he had turned his at- 
tention to the young heiress at Pleshy as a bride 
for his son. 

Soon after the tournament, and before the 
‘death of King Edward, the Count de St. Pol 
had left England, as the king had proposed, to 
obtain his ransom; and when he had been ab- 
sent a year, Lady Courteny was again on good 
terms with the house of Lancaster, 

Standing behind the heavy drapery of a low 
Window was Lady Courteny when the twilight 


cast its shadows around, and she was joined by 
Harry Hereford. 

‘Lady, I came to break the spell of thy twi- 
light musings.” 

“ Thou’rt welcome! twilight musings are ever 
pleasant, but ever ready to be given up for the 
pleasure of holding converse with a dear friend.” 

“Then Lady Courteny classes me among her 
dear friends?” 

‘Did the noble Henry of Lancaster for one 
moment doubt that such was the case ?” 

“‘ He only judged from past disappointments.” 

“Nay, Henry! ever hast thou known that I 
loved thee as a friend—ay, a dear friend, if that 
pleases better; and thou know’st that the disap- 
pointment was the duke’s, notthine. Thy heart 
has not been touched by any charm Lady Court- 
eny may be the possessor of.” 

“ Dost think it has been touched by the charms 
of another? Where should I find a fairer bride 
that the beauty of the court?” 

“Many beautifal flowers bloom in the wild- 
woods, Henry—flowers as beautiful as those in 
costly palaces—and I know not what fairy-like 
sprite may have laid siege to the heart of Henry 
of Lancaster, when he has accompanied Duke 
John on his many excursions.” 

He took the hand of the lady, holding it between 
both his own, saying : 

‘Tf, indeed, there is one who holds the key 
to the heart of Henry of Lancaster, wouldst hear 
of her, while I admit that when the fair Lady 
Courteny refused an alliance with the heir of the 
house of Lancaster, I knew not the meaning or 
the power of such a love as was in thy heart for 
thy noble betrothed. Still very dear to my heart 
was my early friend. I would tell this dear friend 
of my love. Will she listen ?” 

“Gladly, Henry !” 

“ List, then! the fairy who has found the way 
to the heart of Henry of Lancaster, is none oth- 
er than Lady Mary de Bohun, the young sister of 
the Countess of Buckingham.” 

‘Now, you surprise me indeed ! the very lady 
the duke has selected as a bride worthy his son.” 

“Yes ! but there are difficulties. My good uncle 
of Buckingham has an eye to the splendid inher- 
itance of my wildwood flower; while her con- 
fessor and two worthy sisters from the convent 
St. Clare are using every effort to transform the 
beautiful Lady Mary into a nun. Now, Lady 
Courteny, what am I to do?” 

“Hast won the heart of the lady 2” 

“She knows not of my love. For years, 
whea I have been at Pleshy, have I seen a bezus 
tiful child; free from care, joyous, light-heart d, 


ever ready to take part in the gay sports I love 
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so well; she gave a strange charm to the hours 
I spent at Pleshy. But the last time I was there 
—dost thou remember when, Lady Courteny?” 
She blushed as she said : 

“Ido.” For it was after her refusal of Henry 
of Lancaster, and just after the tournament. 

“ The last time I was there, I looked in vain 
forthe child I had known and loved; while I 
waited for her coming, instead, there came a 
maiden, beautiful as the first faint blush of morn- 
ing, graceful as the fairy queen, and more amiable, 
in her sweet simplicity, than all the nuns of St. 
Clare, with their austere faces and precise man- 
ners.” Hewas much excited as he spoke of the 
nuns and the convent, and the sweet voice of his 
companion bade him: 

“Be calm, Henry. The duke will arrange all 
this. He will never allow them to make a nun 
of Lady Mary.” 

““No, Lady Courteny, my father will not ar- 
range this thing for me. Dost think I can wait 
patiently, calmly, while my father arranges every- 
thing else, letting this matter rest quietly; not 
even believing his brother of Buckingham would 
be guilty of so base an act! Lady Courteny, I 
cannot wait, while the subtle influence of Father 
Henri, and the sisters Agathe and Madeline, are 
silently and surely at work, to bury from my 
sight, forever on earth, the beauteous form of Lady 
Mary, my first, my only love. I must do some- 
thing at once; will not Lady Courteny give me 
some good advice ?” 

“Why not go to Pleshy, and win the love of 
Lady Mary? ‘Then she would be stronger to 
Oppose this scheme.” 

“Not there! Lady Courteny! Pleshy is no 
place to win the love of Lady Mary. I have 
been told that her buoyant spirits are saddened ; 
that already everything about the castle is draped 
in gloom to her. Away from there, she would 
awake to new scenes, & new life, a first fond love.” 

“ Hast thought of Lady Arundel? She is an 
aunt of the Countess of Buckingham, and her 
young sister. Arundel Castle is a gay place. If 
you could see her, and she would insist on Lady 
Mary’s coming to Arundel, I think you need fear 
no further trouble.” 

Henry of Lancaster raised the fair hand of 
Lady Courteny to his lips, saying: 

“Ten thousand thanks! A woman’s wit is 
worth all a man’s hard reasoning. I never 
thought of Lady Arundel, and she is just the 
person to assist me in this matter. Again, ten 
thousand thanks! and now adieu. With the 
morning I am cff to Arundel Castle.” 

Again was the lady left to her musings; the 
twilight lingered not for this long conversation, 
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and the silvery moonlight lay in long shadows 
across the apartment when Henry of Lancaster 


left it. | 
“God speed him on hiserrand!”’ said Lady 


Courteny. ‘Lady Mary seems well calculated to 
render his life happy. Iam glad his disappoint- 
ment was so light. Not very flattering to my- 
self, though. I love Harry Hereford as a friend, 
if I could not asa husband !” 

The sad fancies she had indulged in, before 
Henry entered the apartment, now resumed their 
sway, and pearly drops glistened in the moon- 
light, as they fell on the sable velvet of her robo. 

Of what was Lady Courteny thinking? Ithad 
been long since she had had tidings of her be- 
trothed, the Count de St. Pol, and ever and anon, 
pictures would rise before her of evils that had, 
perchance, befallen him. As she mused, a foot- 
fall, familiar to her ear, sounded beside her, and 
Lady Courteny was drawn to the heart of her 
lover, while in hurried words he explained his 
long silence. 

Upon his arrival in France he was accused of 
an intention to deliver to the English the castle 
Bouchain. He was arrested, and closely guard- 
ed, and found his prison far from being an agree- 
able one. At length he had regained his freedom, 
and returned to England, bringing with him the 
thirty thousand francs he had promised. On the 
evening of his return, his lady had promised that 
when the court should lay aside their mourning, 
she would become his bride. 

Very happy was Lady Courteny—her lover 
had returned to her, stronger, perchance, for the 
stern discipline of his life since they parted— 
then, too, he would remain in England, for, al- 
though the charges against him had come to 
nought, he had not regained the favor of the king 
of France. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘ Hope wears a golden chain.” 

In the saloon of Castle Pleshy, Eleanor, Count- 
ess of Buckingham, and her young sister, Lady 
Mary, were seated. The countess holding her 
little Guy to her heart, letting the scorching tear- 
drops fall at will upon the little face upturned to 
see what it could mean, for he had never seen 
tears upon the face of his pretty mama, as he 
was wont to call her. 

Anne, her first-born; shared in the grief her 
mother felt, for her womanly little heart was 
quick to understand that her father had gone— 
she did not know where, but from whence he 
might never return; she had seated herself at the 
feet of her mother, laying her fair hand upon the 
ruby velvet of her. robe. 
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Lady Mary, much changed from the mirth- 
loving maiden of other days, clasped one jewel- 
led hand of the countess, saying : 

‘Eleanor, sweet sister ; weep not so passion- 
ately! Think what a happy day it will be when 
you welcome your husband back to his country, 
and his home.” Her only answer was a fresh 
burst of tears, and not knowing what means 
to use to console her sister, she placed an arm 
around the tiny form of the child Anne, and 
leading her to a window, asked if she would not 
be happy when she should see her father riding 
over the high hill—coming home to mother, Guy 
and Anne. 

It was something the child had not thought of, 
that sho would watch for his coming home, and 
every day she looked from this same window out 
upon the road leading to London, waiting for 
his coming. 

It was not the first time the Earl of Bucking- 
ham had left Pleshy, since his marriage, but his 
absences had been short. Now, he had been or- 
dered to march through France, with three thou- 
sand men-at-arms, and three thousand archers, 
attended by earls, barons and knights, befitting 
the dignity of a king’s son. 

It was an expedition of great danger and dif- 
ficulty, and this was the cause of the passionate 
weeping of the countess, when she parted with 
her lord. But as time passed on, the hope of 
his return chased the tears from the fuir face of 
the countess, and she regained her accustomed 
cheerfulness. Anne and Guy talked constantly 
of the day when they should seo their father 
coming over the hill—coming home to them once 
more. 

At this time, also, the aunt of the sisters, Lady 
Arundel, made known her intention of visiting 
Castle Pleshy. To Lady Mary, a pensive man- 
ner had become habitual, and everything in life 
seemed saddened, to her young heart. The nuns 
had left the castle, long since, for so well had 
they performed the part allotted to them, that 
Father Henri felt sure of controlling the mind 
and fortunes of the young heiress. Atthis time, 
however, he was absent from the castle, having 
gone on a pilgrimage to the shrine of his patron 
saint. 

Lady Arundel had waited for the departure of 
the earl, but she dared not hope that Father Henri 
might also be absent. 

It was near the close of the month of October 
when Lady Arundel left Castle Pleshy, accompan- 
ied by Lady Mary de Bohun. Against the objec- 
tions the countess had raised, Lady Arundel urged, 
that as Lady Mary had seen nothing of life, sho 
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should insist on taking her to Windsor, that she 
might be present when the marriage of the cel- 
ebrated court beauty, Lady Courteny, should 
take place. 

' Again the lips of Lady Mary were wreathed 
with smiles; again her voice warbled the ballads 
of olden time. Another influence was at work 
directly opposed to that of Father Henri and 
sisters Agathe and Madeline. Then, too, she 
knew that Henry of Lancaster was not to wed 
the beautiful Lady Courteny, and he would greet 
her gladly, as in days of old. 

A wedding at court, too! What wonder that 
the maiden so readily forgot the teachings of her 
confessor, when the life she had so longed for 
was opening before her? What wonder that she 
eagerly consented to accompany her aunt to 
Arundel Castle, and from thence to Windsor ? 
Heretofore, she had lived a life unsuited to her 
age and disposition, and she grasped at the invi- 
tation offered, as the child grasps the toy so much 
more beautiful than those he has seen before. 

They had but just arrived at Arundel when a 
page informed Lady Arundel that Henry of 
Lancaster had arrived the previousevening. At 
this announcement, the fair face of Lady Mary 
was suffused with blushes Lady Arundel could 
not fail to observe, and as they faded away, sh 
said : 

“Fair niece, Henry of Lancaster is no stranger 
to thee. Often have I heard him speak in praise 
of the beauty of Lady Mary. Bid thy tire-wo- 
man hasten, that we may descend and bid the 
noble youth a hearty welcome to the castle. ” 

Soon Lady Arundel and her niece descended 
to the saloon, where Harry Hereford impatiently 
waited to greet the gentle lady of his love. Her 
eyes were downcast as sho returned his greetings, 
and he led her to aseat, seating himself beside her. 
He had hardly hoped Lady Arundel would suc- 
ceed in bringing this beautiful flower from the 
garden where she had blossomed into womanhood 
—as a wild-rose bursts from a tiny bud to 2 gor- 
geous flower. But she was there—beside him— 
and soon Henry of Lancaster and Lady Mary 
were laughing gaily, as in the days of her 
childhood. 

Every morning the light figure of the maiden 
was lifted upon a snow-white palfrey, while her 
lover, mounted upon his noble steed, rode beside 
her around the castle, and over the downs of 
Sussex. Each day Lady Mary thought less of 
the warnings of Father Henri, and more of the 
fascinating Henry of Lancaster; for, innocent 
and guileless as she was, she could not but know 
that the noble Henry loved her. He could not 
conceal it if he would; he would not if he could; 
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he was proud of his love, and though he had 
not yet declared it in words, he only waited a fit- 


ting opportunity. 


But with the knowledge that she was beloved 
came to the heart of the maiden many fears. She 
had been educated for the convent, she had no 
right to this love; so the gentle Lady Mary se- 
cluded herself, and Lady Arundel advised the 
lover to press his suit and urge a speedy mar- 
When he had done so, and obtained a 
sweet confession of the maiden’s love, it was 
the work of many days, for Lady Arundel 
and himself to gain her consent to so speedy a 


riage. 


marriage. 


_ Duke John at length came to Arundel, joining 
his entreaties to theirs, and at length Lady Mary 
consented to become the bride of Henry, without 
the consent of the Earl of Buckingham. The 
wedding was hastened, that Henry might present 
his bride at court and be present at the wedding 


of Lady Conrteny. 


Thus did the house of Lancaster outwit the 
house of Buckingham, and thus did the Earl of 
Buckingham lose one half of the fortune the 


Earl of Hereford left his daughters. 
* * * * * 


It only remains to record the marriage of Lady 


Courteny to the noble and valiant Count de St. 
Pol. She was the beauty of the court at all 


times, but on this, her wedding day, her beauty 


shone forth more resplendent than ever before; 


and among the most radiant of the very youth- 
ful faces there, was that of the bride of Henry of 


Hereford, Derby and Lancaster. 


After the feasts and tournaments, in honor of 


the marriage of the king’s sister, the Count and 
Countess de St. Pol went to the castle of Han 


sur-Heure, where they remained till the death of 


the King of France, when, through the interces- 
sion of the Dukes of Brabant and Anjou, he was 
recalled to royal favor, and his estates in Lorraine 
restored to him. 

It was a sad day for the Earl of Buckingham, 
when the tidings of the marriage of his young 
sister reached him, and his brother, Duke John, 


was nover forgiven the share he had in the affair. 
——————— ee 
PAWS OFF. 

Visitors-to museums are very apt to touch and 
handle specimens—this is an itching which seems 
natural to us all. Dr. Buckland had on his 
drawing-room tables, at Oxford, many things 
very pretty to look at, and valuable iu them- 
selves. ‘Through frequent handling they had, 
from time to time, been injured and broken ; he, 
therefore, placed on these tables lubels with the 
words ‘ Paws off” conspicuously engraved upon 
them. This concise mode of expressing the 
wish of the proprietor had the desired effect, and 
paws were kept off.—Transcript. 


MAKE THE NURSERY PLEASANT. 


Have you a print, or plaster cast, or blossom- 
ing plant in the nursery where your children 
spend most of their time? Never mind about 
your “ parlor,” but is your nursery a cheerful place ? 
Is there anything there upon the wall for little 
eyes to look at, and little minds to think about, 
when they wake so early in the morning; or as 
they lounge about when a stormy day keeps 
them close prisoners? If not, see to it without 
delay. Don’t say “I can’t afford it;” one shil- 
ling—two shillings will do it; if you can 5 a 
a few shillings more, so much the better. You 
know the effect a bright, cheerful apartment has 
upon yourself, even with all your mature resources 
for thought and pleasure ; think then of the little 
children, reaching out their thoughts like vine 
tendrils for something to twine about, something 
to lean on, something to grow to,—in fine, some- 
thing to think and talk about. A blank, white 
wall is not suggestive or inspiriting. Give the 
little nursery prisoners something bright to look 
at.—Reynolde's Miscellany. 
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HANDEL. 


When Handel’s “ Messiah ” was first perform- 
ed in London, the audience were exccedingly 
struck and affected by the music in general; but 
when the chorus struck up, “ For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,” they were so transported 
that they all, together with the king (who happen- 
ed to be present), started up and remained stand- 
ing till the chorus ended; and hence it became 
the fashion in England for the audience to stand 
while that part of the musicis performing. Some 
days after the first exhibition of the same orato- 
rio, Handel came to pay his respects to Lord 
Kinnoul. His lordship, as was natural, paid him 
some compliments on the noble entertainment 
which he had lately given the town. ‘“ My lord,” 
suid Handel, ‘I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them ; I wish to make them better.””—Dial. 


AD -e 
PRIDE OF BIRTH. 


Of all the follies and foibles to which frail hu- 
manity is subject, that which leads man to pride 
himself less upon his own merit than that of his 
ancestors, is the most contemptible. In the best 
of families there must be some who are a dis- 

race, as well as others who are an honor. A 
spanish proverb says, “he that has no fools, 
knaves nor beggars in his family, was got by a 
flash of lightning.” Douglas Jerrold makes the 
fullowing admirable remark, in ridicule of this 


preposterous pride of birth:—“ It is with the tree 


of genealogy as with the oak of the forest; we 
boast of the timbers it has given to a state vessel, 
but we rarely talk of the three-legged stools, the 
broomsticks and tobacco-stoppers made from the 
chips and ends.” —LHousehold Words. 


THE MORNING MOON. 


There are men who linger on the stage, 
To gather crumbs and fragments of applause 
When they should sleep in earth, who, like the moon, 
Have brightened up some little night of time, 
And ‘stead of setting when their light is worn, 
Still linger, hke its blank and beamless orb, 
When daylight fills the sky. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


‘ 


